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THE ARRIVAL: THE PRESIDENT, WITH HER MAJESTY, SALUTES THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 


At 12.30 p.m. the train bringing the President and Mme. de Gaulle from 
Gatwick—where they had been greeted by the Duchess of Kent—drew into 
a splendidly decorated platform at Victdéria Station; and the President and 
his wife were greeted there by the Queen, making her first public appearance 
Since the birth of Prince Andrew, and the Duke of Edinburgh. Also present 


(and visible in this photograph) were Princess Margaret, the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent and Princess Alexandra. In Hudson's 
Place a guard of honour from the Ist Bn. Coldstream Guards presented arms; 
and after the playing of the Marseillaise, General de Gaulle was invited by 
the guard commander, in French, to inspect the guard of honour—which he did. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Caneda, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5}d. Sa. Glas cam equip a» Tis Mimuuasd Lanne Blows & vaphened ot de CP. as @ newspaper.) 
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wrt is happening in South Africa to-day is 

the result of governing without reference to 
fundamental principle. The most important of all 
principles in politics is that government should 
be carried out with the general consent of the 
governed. This does not necessarily mean that 
government must be based on a mere arithmetical 
counting of heads or the one-man, one-vote 
principle so sacred to modern exponents of 
democracy, many of whom seem surprisingly 
ignorant of history, even that of their own 
country, and almost completely without a sense of 
historical proportion. Some of the most successful 
examples of government in history have been 
based on quite different, but equally representa- 
tive, mechanisms, for universal suffrage is only 
one of the means by which, in their checkered 
progress through time, men have sought to make 
the interests and wishes of the governed the prime 
consideration of those who rule them. 
But no form of government has ever 
been successful in the long run that 
consistently rode roughshod over the 
wishes and interests of the governed. 
Whenever it has ignored these its 
decay and ultimate collapse have 
followed inevitably. 

No contribution of this country 
to the well-being of mankind has been 
so important as the recognition and 
implementation over the centuries of 
this great principle of government. 
It transcends even Shakespeare and 
the Perpéndicular churches and 
cathedrals, the Industrial Revolution 
and the foundation-breeds of cattle 
and sheep which we have sent out to 
people the world’s pastures and help 
feed its populations. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it recognises 
man asa free agent whose willing 
approval is a necessary basis to the 
restraint. and discipline which all 
government involves. Our whole par- 
liamentary development has grown 
out of this principle and its survival 
depends on its recognition, not only 
by governments but by the many 
instruments of modern governance 
such as the Civil Service, trades 
unions and the mass-circulation Press. 
It was our particular good fortune 
that, for whatever reason, this principle was grasped 
by so many of our early rulers. Henry I and 
Henry II, Edward I and Edward III, Henry IV and 
V, Edward IV and the three great Tudor Sovereigns 
of England, all, in their different ways, understood 
that if they were to govern with success and achieve 
their ends they must, somehow or other, secure 
the consent or assent, tacit or spoken, of the 
governed. Whenever a king who ignored this 
principle—John or Henry III, Edward II or 
Richard II—succeeded to the throne and tried to 
impose his will on his subjects regardless of their 
wishes or beliefs, dire trouble followed both for 
himself and his kingdom, just as it did later under 
the Stuarts. For the important thing about 
Sovereigns like Edward I or Edward III or 
Elizabeth, or even the despotic Henry VIII, is 
that they had a very shrewd sense of what their 
subjects liked and wanted, and, to achieve their 
ends, went to great trouble to make their policies 
conform, or appear to conform, to popular desires 
and prejudices. Too much, in my opinion, has 
been made of the ordinary Englishman's political 
insignificance in feudal times; he might not have 
the political rights and status of an earl or bishop 
any more than he has to-day the economic power 
of a banker, an industrial tycoon or a great 


on the tomb of the Unknown 
straight across to the watching crowd and chatted 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


newspaper-proprietor. But in an age when there 
was no standing army and no paid police force, the 
will and opinion of the majority counted in all 
matters in which that majority was vitally 
interested. It could not be overridden by Govern- 
ment without disaster. It was no accident that 
the Peasants’ Revolt occurred in the reign of 
Richard II and at a time when the rulers of 
England were seeking to govern without any real 
reference to the feelings and needs of those they 
ruled. 

What the present semi-Fascist rulers of South 
Africa have, in effect, done is to treat this great 
principle of winning the consent of the governed 
to government as non-existent. They have laid 
it down, and in the clearest and most unmistak- 
able and, therefore, insulting terms, that those 
whose skin is not white shall be governed without 
reference to their ascertained wishes and solely 





AFTER LAYING HIS WREATH AT THE FOOT OF MARSHAL FOCH’S STATUE: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 
CHATTING WITH THE ANGLO-FRENCH CROWD, ALL OF WHOM WANTED TO SHAKE HIM BY THE HAND. 
In the afternoon of April 5, the first day of his visit, President de Gaulle, after laying a wreath 


Warrior in the Abbey. 
their delight, before walking back to his car. 


according to what their white minority rulers 
consider best for them. I am not saying that 
apartheid is without some kind of idealism and of 
support by those who consider themselves idealists, 
though it is difficult to see this in its degrading and 
bloody consequences. But it flatly denies to the 
majority of those who live under South African 
rule any part, or appearance of a part, in framing 
the laws and ordinances that govern their lives 
and livelihood. 

The first object of all government should be 
to make those who live under it proud of their 
community and common allegiance. Obviously, 
it is much more difficult to achieve this in a 
multi-racial community than in one in which 
there is only a single race. Some in this sheltered 
island, with its long-established and firmly-founded 
community, have over-simplified the African issue 
by assuming that the solution of South Africa's 
racial probl is i diately to treat the native 
African majority in the Union exactly as though 
it was composed of educated persons of European 
descent. This is to overlook the fact that many 
Africans—though by no means all—are still com- 
pletely illiterate and only a generation removed 
from the savagery out of which it has taken Europe 
hundreds of years to climb painfully and gradually. 





, went on to Grosvenor Gardens to lay flowers 
at the foot of the statue of Marshal Foch. ee en ee oe a ae went 
with them and shook hands with many, to 
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When my own father was a grown man a Zuly 
army on the march massacred everyone, man, 
woman and child, whom it encountered, like a 
horde of wild beasts. The bestial savageries of 
Mau-Mau a few years ago reminded us, or should 
have done, that this savage African still exists 
and, living in the peace and security of a long- 
civilised land, we are not morally justified in 
forgetting that the great-great-grandparents of 
the present generations of Afrikaaners, or as we 
used to call them Boers, had, as a matter of 
regular habit, to guard their communities day and 
night against the ever-present threat of massacre, 
rape, arson and armed robbery from the native 
warrior tribes who surrounded them. Such 
threats still exist potentially for the white com- 
munity in Africa to-day and could easily be 
unloosed again, not only by provocation, but by 
weakness or unrealist sentimentality; and it is 
moral cowardice or hypocrisy or both 
not to recognise the fact. But the 
charge against the doctrinaire Party 
rulers of the Union is that, by a 
shocking disregard of African pride 
and of elementary human feelings, 
in treating sentient men and women 
as permanent pariahs, by refusing to 
recognise the difference between an 
educated and civilised African and 
his still illiterate and half-savage 
brother, and by denying the right of 
an educated and literate African to 
exactly the same political and social 
rights as his educated and_civilised 
white fellow-countryman, they have 
destroyed the unity of their own 
country, reversed the clock of progress 
and outraged the principles of the 
Christian Faith and humanity. They 
may not be the brutal bullies that 
self-righteous critics in this country 
make them out to be, but, on their 
own showing, they are fools, and 
suicidal fools at that. 

There is only, in my belief, one 
creative and -progressive -middie-of- 
the-road escape from its present 
terrible dilemma for the multi-racial 
countries of Africa, though the 
application of this rule must vary 
from place to place, for there are 
almost as many problems in Africa as 
there are places and communities. It is to adopt a 
new franchise transcending race but recognising 
the realities of political and social education and 
responsibility. It is for the time being—during 
the transitional stage of raising a depressed native 
Africa from its present degrading poverty and 
enforced semi-savagery and of doing everything 
possible to speed up the process of popular educa- 
tion—to grant full political rights only to those 
with the necessary educational, occupational or 
civic qualifications to use them properly, making 
such qualifications completely regardless of race 
or colour. This is the policy that Capricorn has 
been advocating for the past two decades, and 
everything that is happening to-day points to the 
fact that it has been prophetically and tragically 
right. We cannot ask civilised men and women 
whose homes are in Africa to abdicate political 
responsibility and throw open the gates to anarchy, 
massacre and rapine. But we can, and do, expect 
them to think, feel and behave as civilised and 
Christian beings and to do to others, regardless 
of skin and pigmentation, as they would be done 
by. Otherwise, as sure as night follows day— 
for there is a just God governing the universe 
—they will be done to by others as they would 
not be done by. 





An artist’s impression of the State Banquet, by Dennis Flanders, appears on our centre double-page. 
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PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S DRIVE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


{ LEAVING VICTORIA STATION ON THEIR PROCESSIONAL DRIVE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE : THE QUEEN AND PRESIDENT DE GAULLE TALKING TOGETHER IN THEIR OPEN CARRIAGE. 


General de Gaulle and 











on April 5, at 12.30 p.m., at 
Victoria Station on their 


Hunters of 65 Squadron, 
Fighter Command. In the 
Processional drive to 
Buckingham Palace, the 
Queen drove with General 
de Gaulle, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh with Madame de 
Gaulle. They were escorted 
by a Sovereign’s escort of 
the Household Cavalry. 
Riding in the third i 


Minister, M. Couve de Mur- 

ville. Crowds lined the whole 

of the route from Victoria 

Station to Buckingham 
Palace. 
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t SEEN AS THEY DROVE IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE ALONG VICTORIA STREET: MADAME DE GAULLE WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
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ity of Westminster. 





. de Gaulle had lunch with the Queen and the Duke of 
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IN PROCESSION UP THE MALL 
THE SCENE IN THE CROWD-LINED MALL AS THE QUEEN AND THE PRESIDENT IN THE FIRST CARRIAGE WENT TO THE PALACE. 


nificent approach for the carriage procession. On arrival at the 
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13) & SPLENDOUR AT .NIGHT: FIREWORKS FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


LIT BY SUPERB BURSTS OF FIREWORKS : THE VAST CROWD OF MANY THOUSANDS GATHERED TO GREET PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. 
The biggest firework display to be held in London since the Coronation was | ine. It lasted for more than twenty minutes, during which 
given in St. James’s Park on April 5. 2a ae See 2 | ti 

Palace at which President and Mme. de Gaulle were the guests 
of honour. A vast crowd of about 100,000 gathered to watch the dazzling display | tions 
and to cheer the President and the Queen when they appeared on the balcony | mailing ows which swamped the Mall and the roads arvund Buckingham 


of the Palace. The display, which was seen not only by the London crowds Palace. The display, which cost £3000, can be compared with the entertainment 
but also by millions on television, began appropriately with two set-pieces of during the Queen’s reception in France in 1957. 
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NE of the greatest figures of our 
time arrived on a visit to this 
country on April 5. Doubtless the 
mind of General de Gaulle went back 
to another visit of just on twenty years 
ago, on June 9, 1940, when he met 
Sir Winston Churchill for the first 
time. “ L’impression que j'en res- 
sentis,”’ he has written, “ m'affermit 
dans ma conviction que la Grande-Bretagne, conduite 
par un pareil lutteur, ne filéchirait certainement pas.” 
He was back in Paris, which the Government was 
ing to quit, that evening. His relations 
with this. country, though broken by the long 
phase of his retirement, have since been frequent 
and close. They have also been stormy on 
occasion. 


The French President’s greatness is born of 
his character and his achieve- 
ment, and without their con- 
sistent alliance could not have 
been attained. Extraordinary 
tenacity, sometimes labelled 
obstinacy by those who had 
difficult discussions with him; 
courage high and reliable; the 
ability to move and convince 
people, above all, his own 
people; pride and confidence 
tem: by a selflessness 
unusual in men who follow 
paths such as those he has 
trodden; great dexterity: 
these qualities combined have 
made him a figure as for- 
midable as any in the world 
to-day. He has made himself 
an orator of the first rank and 
has been. a first-class writer, 
with a wholly distinctive 
style, since he was a little- 
known officer. 


Yet his State visit came 
at a time when he was facing 
serious handicaps. It was 
inevitable that in France 
the eyes of observers should 
accustom themselves to the 
dazzling light which had shone 
upon him when he came out 
of his seclusion and all seemed 
to go right as by magic, a 
light which continued when, 
one after another, social and 
economic matters were dealt 
with and improved. It was 
also certain that the typically 
French critical spirit would 
reappear. On the eve of the 
visit the French President 
was under fire for his refusal 
to recall Parliament. To 
Britons the occasion certainly 


did not appear to demand 
this step, yet it was called for 
not only by a disgruntled 
section of the community but 
also by their Parliamentary 


representatives. This is 
significant, though the vast 
majority would be horrified 
by any suggestion that there 
was an alternative to General 
de Gaulle. 


In Algeria the long war 
shows no signs of ending and 
the prospects of a settlement 
would seem to have deterior- 
ated somewhat. The French 
Army is tied down to a 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE FRENCH PRESIDENT’S STATE VISIT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Somaime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


in his attitude to Britain. There can hardly be a 
shadow of doubt that this is the country which he 
admires most deeply. One might go even further 
and say that he looks upon it with a genuine 
affection and that the words in his brilliantly- 
phrased oration at Buckingham Palace were not 
the ordinary formalities. Sometimes it seems to 
have been an unhappy fate which has involved 
him in so many conflicts with us. Of some 
occasions, as when, after the break-through in 


HONOURING A GREAT FRENCH GENERAL OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE LAYING A WREATH 
AT THE FOOT OF THE STATUE OF MARSHAL FOCH IN LONDON. 





dangerous extent by this war. 

Spiritually and in its discip- 

line it has passed through a 

crisis. At one moment it 

looked very much as though it were about to 
break away from his control and even to disavow 
his leadership. A tragedy of that kind was avoided 
by a great personal effort on his part. On the 
other hand, it looks as though the increasing 
success of French policy in black Africa, a 
remarkable development, might to a great extent 
counterbalance the effect of the deadlock in 
Algeria. We should be chary of concluding diffi- 
culties to be insuperable in the case of a man 
who has overcome so many. 


This was not the normal State visit, and it is 
a long time since there has been one of comparable 
importance. It seems certain that our visitor 
enjoyed it. An element of the paradoxical appears 


d by the French 


Normandy in 1944, he forced his way into 
Paris and insisted on setting up a Government, 
it can now be said that he was right and we 
were wrong. 


To-day the links between the two countries are 
stronger than the pessimists proclaim. One prob- 
lem which has been giving trouble is unlikely to 
be solved all at once. It is the conflict between 
the two European communities, “‘ the Six’ and 
“the Seven,” in which not only economic but 
political differences are strong. There is no space 
here for the intricacies of this situation. It can- 
not be said that serious damage has been created 
by it so far, but if it were to result in the develop- 
ment of two closed political and economic camps 
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in Europe it would take the form of, 
catastrophe. The trouble has beep 
aggravated by the curious aberration 
which followed Mr. Macmillan’s vigit 
to the United States. 


There seems no reason to suppoge 
that the anxiety displayed in som. 
quarters about Mr. Khrushchev’s vigit 

to France was justified. There can be no doubt 
that, at the start, Mr. Khrushchev made ap 
effort to talk over the head of the French 
Government to the French people and eve, 
to convince it that it stood in danger from 
the German Federal Republic. On the whole 
however, he showed tact and good sense. The 
suggestion that the French Government was sud. 
denly returning to its former flirtation with the 
Kremlin appears fantastic. General de Gaulle jg 
an expert in manceuvre, but 
he does not sacrifice principle 
to it. His Government has 
since made it clear that its 
outlook did not coincide with 
that of Mr. Khrushchev. 


This was a State visit, and 
one of exceptional social bril- 
liance. The time which could 
be devoted to business was 
relatively small. , 
the President was accom- 
panied by the Foreign Minis- 
ter, as sovereigns and heads 
of State are traditionally, and 
conversations on matters of 
moment did take place. We 


been a time when the rela- 
tions between Britain and 
France were more important. 
It would be deplorable if the 
differences. of view which ad- 
mittedly exist were permitted 
to develop into barriers be- 
tween the two Governments 
and the two nations. None 
of them are important enough 
to justify this happening, and 
the advantages of friendship 
and co-operation are so great 
as to throw them into the 
shade. 


One consideration which 
demands collaboration and 
unity of purpose is not always 

ised. We often hear it 
said that Western 
stands in danger of sliding 
back into the overheated 
nationalism which led to 
Hitler and the Second World 
War. I shall not stop to 
is justified. What is certain 
is that the best precaution 
against the risk is friendship 
and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the Federal Republic 
and the two chief European 


brought about unless these 
two countries are themselves 
on the most cordial terms and 
convinced of the strength of 
their common interests? 
And I believe people under- 
rate the effects of a State 
visit as memorable as this 
unless they realise that it can 
make a valuable contribution 
to the growth of friendship 
and the smoothing-out of difficulties. 

It will be atknowledged, I hope, that I have 
not shirked these latter. They clearly exist and 
must be taken into account. But they can be 
combated. It seems clear that both Governments 
were conscious of the need for doing so when the 
State visit of the French President was agreed 
upon. He and his country cannot fail to be pleased 
with the warmth of his reception, and the dignity 
and splendour of his entertainment. Let us hope 
that these impressions remain in his mind and 
wish him success in the great and honourable 
tasks to which he has set his hand, and in facing 
which his courage and faith appear to us s0 
admirable. 
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A GLITTERING OCCASION: THE BANQUET AND THE FIREWORKS. 


FROM THE BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM P, 
(L. TO R.) THE DUCHESS OF KENT, QUEEN 
THE QUEEN, MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES 
GAULLE AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
TO WATCH THE FIREWORK DISPLAY IN 








AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE LAYING A WREATH OF BLUE IRISES, PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH GATHERED FOR THE FIREWORK DISPLAY; 
AND RED AND WHITE CARNATIONS. IN THE CENTRE IS THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. AND ONE OF THE TWO FIERY CROSSES OF LORRAINE 


‘ON HER WAY TO THE STATE BANQUET AT 


April 5, the first day of President de Gaulle’s State visit to London, ended 
resoundingly with a glittering occasion, a State banquet given at Buckingham 
Palace by the Queen and marked by two excellent and moving speeches, the 
Queen’s moving the Toast of The President of the French Republic and 
President de Gaulle’s repiy. During the banquet the Queen wore the insignia 
of the Croix de la Libération, which the President had earlier presented to 


AS THEY REACHED BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR THE STATE BANQUET GIVEN FOR 
3 MARGARET, PRESIDENT AND MADAME DE GAULLE: THE DUCHESS OF KENT, WHO HAD MET 
THE PRESIDENT AT GATWICK; AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER, NOW 
RECOVERED FROM HER INFLUENZA—EN 
GRANDE TOILETTE POR THE STATE BANQUET 


her as a posthumous award for her father. On the same occasion the Queen 
invested the President with the Royal Victorian Chain. After the banquet, 
at 10.20 p.m., the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, General and 
Madame de Gaulle and members of the Royal family, stepped on to the floodlit 
balcony of the Palace to watch the brilliant display of fireworks in St. James's 
Park—described elsewhere in this issue. 
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>) PAGEANTRY FOR A PRESIDENT: DE GAULLE AT GUILDHALL 


“ ALLOW ME TO ADD THAT . . . SUCH A WELCOME FROM SUCH A CITY IS A PRECIOUS 
COMPORT INDEED”: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE SPEAKING IN GUILDHALL. 


luncheon 


for them. The fins spring wouter ensured © lange crowd ling 
along the Mall, the Strand and Fleet Street as the procession 


. Shouts of “ Vive la France!” Sugeeiiy wade the Feat 
wave, and at Guildhall itself a fanfare of trumpets heralded his entry. It was 








SOLEMMITY IN GUILDHALL: L. TO R.; THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER, PRESIDENT DE GAULLE, LORD MAYOR, MME. DE GAULLE. 


. 


a convivial occasion, with the Lord Mayor, Sir Edmund Stockdale, setting the 


reply, i 
lecnceer st Ui oie thatenatte ae G2 eaten to edbaaee On tts tamter's 
association with Great Britain during the Second World War. 
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€) PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S REVIEW OF THE HOUSEHOLD TROOPS. 


MAGNIFICENT PAGEANTRY IN BRILLIANT SUNSHINE: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE, WITH PRINCE PHILIP, INSPECTING THE HOUSEHOLD TROOPS FROM A LAND-ROVER, ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE 


President de Gaulle’s review 
of the Household Troops, 
on Horse Guards Parade, on 
April 7, was an event of 


superb uniforms of the Royal 
Artillery and Household 
Troops. A large crowd began 
to cheer as the President and 
the Duke of Edinburgh ap- 
proached the Parade, and as 
the carriage, which had a 
Captain’s escort, stopped before 
the dais, the troops presented 
arms and the bands 
played the Marseillaise. The 
President and Prince Philip 
then drove slowly around the 
parade of 1200 troops. After 
the inspection the parade 
saluting 
point, headed by the King’s 
Troop, R.H.A., who, being on 
Parade with their guns, were 
stationed on the right of the 
parade during the i i 


inspection . masemnnes 
and marched at the head of PASSING THE SALUTING POINT AND HEADING THE MARCH-PAST: THE KING’S TROOP, ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, DURING THE REVIEW OF 1200 TROOPS 


the Household Cayalry. } BY PRESIDENT DE GAULLE ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE—A SPECTACULAR FEATURE OF HIS STATE VISIT TO LONDON. 
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IN WESTMINSTER HALL: THE PRESIDENT’S GREAT SPEECH. 


“WITHIN THE MOST SYMBOLIC WALLS OF YOUR OWN 


During his State visit President de Gaulle has made a number of remarkable 
and moving speeches; but probably the finest and most significant was that 
which he delivered to members of both Houses of Parliament assembled in 
Westminster Hall on April 7. The scene was one of great splendour and 

pageantry (as can be visualised from our photograph) and the occasion was 
preceded and concluded with fanfares of trumpets; and the speech was matched 
te the occasion. It was delivered in French and tasted about a quarter of an 


INSTITUTIONS ”’: 


| 


| 


4 


: A SCENE OF PAGEANTRY—AND GREAT ORATORY. 


hour, and although the General had notes in his hand he never once referred 
to them. Perhaps the most telling passages were those in which he referred 
to this country’s capacity for combining liberty with political stability and 
his statement that peace must come through nuclear disarmament and that 
France would be happy to give up the nuclear tests and capital expenditure 
she had undertaken as soon as others did likewise. He concluded by saying 
‘that France felt herself to be “* shoulder to shoulder with Britain.” 
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A ROYAL AND NOBLE OCCASION AT COVENT GARDEN. 


IN A BRILLIANT SETTING OF 25,000 CARNATIONS: THE QUEEN AND DE GAULLE IN THE ROYAL BOX. 


The highlight of the third day of President de Gaulle’ isi | and was furnished with French period chairs lent by the Victoria and Albert 
was a Gala Performance of unrivalled splendour at the Museum. The Box itself was specially built in the centre of the Grand Tier. 
Covent Garden, where the French President and Mme. 4 The President and Mme. de Gaulle, who were given another tumultuous 
guests of the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. 25,000 pale pink i welcome, were accompanied in the Royal Box by the Queen and Prince Philip, 
formed the main part of Mr. Cecil Beaton’s most original i i the Queen Mother, Princess Margaret and Mr. Armstrong-Jones, the Duke and 
recalled another sumptuous evening, in 1903, when President Loubet of F: i Alexandra. The 
was being similarly honoured. The Royal Box was hung with 600 yards | Royal Ballet performers included Dame Margot Fonteyn, Mr. Michael Somes, 
silk, given by Mr. Miki Sekers, woven and dyed at his i Miss Svetlana Beriosova, Miss Anya Linden and Miss Annette Page. 





Covent Garden, 


de Gaulle were 
hosts_to the 

and the Duke of 
Edinburgh at a 
dinner held at the 
French Embassy. 
Other guests in- 
cluded the Queen 
Mother, Princess 
Margaret, Mr. 
Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, the Duke 
and Duchess of 
Gloucester, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, 
Sir Winston and 


ON THE FINAL NIGHT OF PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S STATE VISIT: THE 
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GLITTERING EVENINGS; AND FLOWER PREPARATIONS. 


(Above.) PREPARING FOR MR. CECIL BEATON’S 
STRIKING FLORAL DECORATION OF BMRB ROYAL 
BOX AT COVENT GARDEN: SOME OF THE 25,000 
PINK CARNATIONS. (Right) THE SILK PRO- 
GRAMME PRODUCED BY THE SILK CENTRE FOR 
THE GALA PERFORMANCE ON APRIL 7—PRINTED 


IN THREE COLOURS. 
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ENTERING THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


ON APRIL 7: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER, FOLLOWED BY PRIN- 


DUCHESS OF KENT, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
OF GLOUCESTER (READING L. TO R.), LEAVING COVENT GARDEN 


H.M. THE QUEEN ARRIVING WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE FRENCH 
EMBASSY, WHERE THEY WERE THE GUESTS AT A DINNER GIVEN BY 
PRESIDENT DE GAULLE ON APRIL 6. 


CESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY 


ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


Continued.} 

Eden. On the fol- 
lowing evening came 
the most 

event of the Presi- 
dent’s State visit, the 
evening at the Royal 
Opera House. Mr. 
Cecil Beaton was 
responsible for the 
decorations and 
chose for his chief 
effect 25,000 pink 
carnations. 


Francophile and has 
just been honoured 
by the President with 
the Legion d’Hon- 

to 


embolic i in them. . 

They are . reminis- 
cent of the flower 
effects at the begin- 
ning of the century.” 
Twenty - five florists 
supplied these 

flowers. 


ARRIVING FOR THE DINNER HELD BY PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AT THE 
FRENCH EMBASSY: SIR ANTHONY EDEN, SEEN WITH LADY EDEN 








— 
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AFTER A REUNION OF WARTIME COMRADES. 


vy 
4< 


SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY, WHERE THEY WERE ENTERTAINED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


One of the most constant themes of President de Gaulle’s speeches during his 

> visit was the expression of his admiration for Sir Winston Churchill. 
At his own ion the President called on Sir Winston at his London home 
on April 6 and they had a conversation lasting twenty-five minutes. They met 
again that evening at the dinner given by the President at the French Embassy 
and the memory of the many disagreements during the war between the two 


famous leaders would appear to have vanished in the obvious friendship of 
their meetings. Sir Winston and Lady Churchill are here seen as they left the 
Embassy after the dinner, saluted by members of the Garde Républicaine 
Sir Winston was wearing court dress and the ribbon of the Garter. At the 
dinner he sat next to Madame de Gaulle, to the left of the President. Sir Winston 
was also present at the President's speech in Westminster Hall. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENT’S VISIT: SCENES OF THE DEPARTURE. 
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PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 
ABOUT TO BOARD HIS 
CARAVELLE AIRCRAFT, 
WITH MADAME DE GAULLE 
BEHIND HIM. 














* 
BIDDING FAREWELL TO THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AT LONDON AIRPORT: (L. TO R.) LADY JEBB, EN ROUTE POR THE AIRCRAFT: PRESIDENT AND MADAME DE GAULLE, FOLLOWED 
LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN, SIR GLADWYN JEBB, MR. MACMILLAN AND MR. SELWYN LLOYD. BY MR. MACMILLAN, LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN AND MR. SELWYN LLOYD. 
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A SPHINX WITHOUT A SECRET. 





“LORD DERBY: KING OF LANCASHIRE.” By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


TH the possible exception of George Curzon 
Ww’ the subject of Mr. Churchill's biography is 


surely the most enigmatic ity among 


jsh statesmen in the present century. Of his 
ity with the masses, in his native Lanca- 
. there can be 


usually very shrewd, and - 
it was always at 





definite and firm line on contentious problems 
such as was possible for, say, F. E. Smith. Tariff 
Reform was a case in point. Apart from the fact 
that Derby was at heart a Free Trader the General 
Election of 1906 had shown him quite clearly 
where Lancashire stood in the matter, and had he not 
watched his steps very carefully he would have lost 
his influence in his own county to no purpose. 


Mr. Churchill has 


pro’ 
excellent analysis of 
Lancastrian politics in 

earlier years of the 
present century, and this 
he is well qualified to do 
for he has twice contested 
Liverpool constituencies, 
while for a time he 

ted - 


tended 
to regard Derby from 
the national, rather than 
from the local, angle, but 


strength 
he may have drawn from 
his prominent position in 
the world at large. 
Furthermore, nothing was 
ever too much trouble for 
him in the di of 


vided us with an-* 


WALKING WITH LLOYD GEORGE DOWN THE STEPS INTO THE 

GARDEN AT NO. 10 DOWNING STREET: LORD DERBY, WHOSE 

LIFE BY MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL IS REVIEWED HERE BY 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


discharge 
what he felt to be his 
responsibilities as a local 
magnate. 











the hat, having previously 
well-lined it himself, when occasion demanded it. 


Yet there was always a whispering campaign 
against him, accompanied by covert references to 


apparen 
were due, not to guile on his part, 
Circumstances in which he was placed. 
Churchill rightly says: 

could 





victory of 1906, was becoming i ingly rare for 
men of his class. Conversely, the position which he 
had in London through his hereditary friendship with 
the Royal Family, through racing and social 





LORD DERBY LEADING IN HIS FIRST DERBY WINNER, SANSOVINO, IN 1924. LORD DERBY HAD 
THREE AMBITIONS, TO BE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, TO WIN THE DERBY AND TO BE PRIME he 


MINISTER. IT WAS THE LAST AMBITION WHICH ELUDED HIM. 
The iMustrations from the book “ Lord Derby: King of Lancashire,” ere reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, 
Willem Henemann (id 


As is well known, Derby was throughout his 
life a very great personal friend of King George V, 
so it is not surprising that, having always been on 
the best terms with his own children, he should 
be distressed when he found that a very different 
state of affairs prevailed in the Royal family. 
On one occasion he went so far as to suggest to 
the King that he was missing very much in 
life by frightening the Prince of Wales and 
his brothers, and by continuing to treat them 
as if they were naughty schoolboys. After a 
prolonged silence King replied, “My 
father was frightened of his mother; I was 
frightened of my father; and I am damned well 
going to see to it that my children are frightened 
of me.” 


Among the 
Derby papers the 
author has found 
a memorandum, 
based on infor- 
mation directly 
supplied by the 
King, of the way 
in which he was 
treated by his 
Liberal ministers 
in the autumn 
of r9ro after the 
breakdown of 
the Constitu- 
tional Confer- 














to swamp the Upper House went “far beyond 
anything which has so far been published.” 


> e . ve 
been forced into this, and I should like the country to 
i declined, and said a 
confidential pledge and must be kept so. In fact they 
bullied him, and in his own language “ beha 
disgracefully to me.” 
The isolation of the King at this time was 
further accentuated by the fact that Lord Knollys, 
his own Private Secretary, was intriguing with the 


a 


of King George V on his 
accession to the throne, 
as related in these pages, 
represents what our 
American friends would 
describe as “ the all time 


conclusion that though he 
often played a prominent, 
at no time did he play 
a decisive, part in 


always on 
the stage, but never in 
the centre of it. On the 
other hand, he was the 

. last of the great regional 
leaders in the national life, that is to say of 
the men who made their influence felt at 
Westminster because of their prestige in their 
own part of the country. This is not to say 
that there are no longer local leaders drawn 
from the ranks of the aristocracy—the position 
which Derby's own grandson has created for 
himself would disprove any such assertion, 
but rather that such men no concern 
themselves over-much with national politics. In 
the 18th and roth centuries Derby's . career 
would have been normal, im the 2oth century it 
was unique. 





* “ Lord Derby: King of Lancashire.” By Randolph S. 
Churchill. -Hiustrated.— (Heinemann ; 50s.) 
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IN HONOUR OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: THE 
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The brilliant scene during the banquet on April 5 given for President and Madame 


his wife and members of the Royal family sat at the head of the U-shaped tables, 
before the thrones. The tables were covered with English spring flowers, and else- ; 
where in the room were groups of fleurs-de-lis, the national symbol of France. . Mr. oo Armstrong-Jones was among the specially invited 


Drawn for “‘ The Mlustrated 
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ident BANQUET IN THE ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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her Speech ‘the Queen spoke of the pleasure that she and her husband were | you are General de Gaulle, our friend, for us as you were in 1940, the incarnation 
*n by the President’s visit and she recalled her visit to France in 1957. He | of that France whose spirit is indomitable and whose soul will never die.” At 
d come back to London almost twenty years after his historic call of June 18, the end of her speech the Queen repeated the toast in French. President de Gaulle, 
rons The Queen compared that call with the speeches of Sir Winston Churchill. in his reply, paid a special tribute to the memory of the late George VI. He also 
You have come to see us after a long absence,” she said, “‘ and you are doubly spoke handsomely of the part played by Sir Winston Churchill and by this country 
“con first because you are head of the French State, and second because in the War and of the part France and Great Britain play in present affairs. 


by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


























THE . TRANSPORT 
PLANNING BOARD 
SIR IVAN STEDEFPORD 
Sir Ivan Stedeford, 
who is the Chair- 


advise the British 
Transport Commis- 
sion 























PARD, WHO HAS 
PROTESTED AGAINST 
APARTHEID. 
The Rev. David Shep- 
pard, who has cap- 
tained Cambridge, 

Sussex and 





play 

against the South 
y this summer 
because he believes 
“ it is right for me to 
make a protest against 
the evil of apartheid 
being 

brought in- 





















































the 
elections, in West Virginia, in May. 
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A NEW TRANSIT SHED; FRENCH VISITORS; 
A VERTICAL JET; AND A GLASGOW FUNERAL. 


SUCCESSFUL IN ITS TRIALS: THE SHORT SCI VERTICAL TAKE-OFF CRAFT, WHICH 
ACHIEVED FULL TRANSITIONS FROM HOVERING TO FORWARD AND REVERSE FLIGHT 
Flown by Mr. T. Brooke-Smith, Short Brothers and Harland’s chief test pilot, the 
delta-wing, vertical take-off jet plane successfully accomplished the complete 
transition from jet-borne hovering to wing-borne feonat flight and the reverse 


long-term agreement 
with the Port of London 
Authority to use it 


(Right.) 

THE FRENCH FRIGATE 
LE BORDELAIS SEEN 
AGAINST THE BACK- 
GROUND OF TOWER 
BRIDGE : THE VESSEL WAS 
INVITED TO LONDON FOR 
PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S 

STATE VISIT. 


The French frigate Le 


Brest. A Press confer- 
ence was held on board 
Le Boulonnais. 


GUESTS OF THE R.A.F. DURING THE FRENCH PRESIDENT'S VISIT: FRENCH PILOTS WALK- IN MEMORY OF THE NINETEEN FIREMEN WHO DIED IN THE TERRIBLE WHISKY WAREHOUSE FIRE 

ING FROM THEIR MYSTERE JET FIGHTERS AFTER LANDING AT WATTISHAM, SUFFOLK. IN GLASGOW ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 28. 

These pilots of No. Se See Ee Oo, Or Sen Ot ee ee, Thousands of people lined the streets of Glasgow on April 5 and mourned the loss of those brave 

Sues Teanm, t be gute of Ge BAP. They made ee Ge ant Ge part firemen and salvage men who perished in the huge whisky fire. Firemen from all parts of 
im exercises with aircraft of R.A.F. Fighter Command Britain a The men were buried in a common vault at the Glasgow Necropolis. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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HE history of BEAR’S EARS. auricula seedlings 
gardening in the current 
Europe is marked EDWARD AMS tray. After a year 
iodi out- ed -_ I sacrifice any still 
breaks of mania, Seed taken from one’s own its and used at ungerminated seed 
the j i once germinates which may remain 


t 
é 
4 
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some particular 
= of flower. 
first of such 


flowers was the 
ruined 
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tulip, and the story of how rich fully formed and quite firm between the fingers, seed only. Absolutely fresh, green seed, germinating 
by paying fortunes for a single bulb it is still green. But bought seed, and seed not so much more evenly and quickly, can be dealt 
while others made fortu by selling such bulbs used at once but saved, germinates rather slowly, with en masse 


I believe that failure with auricula seed js 
more often due to watering than to anything else, 
The seed tray having been watered at the time 
of sowing, its moisture is 


I only grow one kind of auricula, really: the 
1 Show auriculas are for specialists who 
can devote themselves to a single species. 
ever, in spite of the pundits, I have found that 
show auriculas can be grown out of doors instead 


pricked out into pots, the moisture of the pot soil 
can be retained by packing the pots in deep boxes 
with peat or sphagnum moss; and, in any case, at 
that stage the plants will stand more water and 


out either in spring or in autumn, being, 


sil 4 hic of course, perfectly hardy. But not just any- 
and leaves, is damaged by rain, and that the Alpine where: oo oe —e Se ae 

better to inclement ther planted a slope or incline; y need a su 
varieties stand up wea soil retentive of water, prefer clay to sand, benefit 


it seems clear: show varieties, to be grown under or leaf mould, and do best of all in the partial 
glass, are Primula auricula varieties; they are shade of trees—they do not like really dense shade 
characterised by combinations of very subtle needing broken sunshine. 


example, dove’s-breast violet edged If you raise auriculas from seed, whether 
from your own plants or bought, it is well worth 

are strict rules as to how many flowers while and more interesting to practise se 
should be to a truss, the nature of the eye, and so There are several ways of 1 so can 
forth. Alpine , for growing in the rock- decide to retain the best plants whatever the 
garden or the border, or in a special bed, are flower colour. Or you can work deliberately for 
known as _P, x pubescens, and are derived from a strain of your own in a particular of 
crosses of P. auricula other primulas, shades, lilac, maroon, mahogany. If you havea 
¢.g., P. rubra or P. villosa. whole bed of these plants, and if, among the 
P. x pubescens you plant out a few P. auricula 
of the subtle colouring of plants, ultimately the colour range you can 
P. auricula is lost in P. x pubescens by the absence expect from your own seed will be enriched. 
of farina and by the “ dilution” of character And if, by selection, a good strain of your own 
introduced by the non-auricula it, it remains begins to emerge, you may be tempted to isolate 
true that the flower colours of Alpine auriculas are it to prevent crossing, and to see what can be 
still as unusual as they are delicate. But whereas done by controlled ination. Nothing like so 


a 
to be planted in number all together, like such near 
kinsplants as primroses or polyanthus. 

If you see or hear of a particular auricula 


much work has been done with Alpine auriculas 
as with polyanthus, yet as far as I know there is 








for one or two attributes at the expense 
of the rest, are frequently much more 
beautiful. plants than the ultimate 


“te acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, ss 

—_e cere ar together with the , will be a continuing reminder of However, in my opinion we are still 

centre; “ Fawley,” blue with a the donor and provide twelve months and the best pictorial quite a long way from going over the 
lyin of red in it, presentation edge into coarseness and vulgarity in 

shading into a nearly true bine, again or readers to place orders with any the auriculas. 

Se ee eee book: ; @& a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 

vermilion, maroon and crimson In the open garden auriculas are 

“* Majestic ”; “‘ Mrs. L. Hearn,” a light For readers outside the United Kingdom simplest method is to buy by slugs to most other 





preferred 

primulas, but meta bait should not 
be used unless the slugs do actually 
start eating your plants: if this 
poison be used prophylactically, 3 





it were, it is apt to atiract slugs 
to plants they may not have dis 





d; whereupon, the first invaders, 
having eaten the bait and died, the 


varieties —is all very well in its way, Great Britain and Eire 4 $ second wave, too late to 
but I have long given it up for one —_ - $10.09) that deadly feast, set about the 
which I find more interesting USA auriculas, and, no doubt in a spirit of 














ess at having been preve 








» LONDON, W.C2. 


ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 
STREET, 


from committing a gourmet’ 
suicide, deliberately choose the best 





specimens. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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(}) DR. VERWOERD AND HIS WIFE TOURING THE EXHIBITION BEFORE THE SHOOTING; AND (2) ADMIRING PRIZE CATTLE. (3) AFTER THE SHOOTING: DR. VERWOERD CLUTCHING HIS 
HEAD, WHILE BLOOD STREAMS THROUGH HIS FINGERS; (4) TAKEN ON A STRETCHER TO HOSPITAL. (Redic photograph.) (S) THE ACCUSING FINGER POINTS AT THE MAN WHO IS 
ACCUSED OF FIRING THE SHOTS. (Radic photograph.) 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. AN ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION: THE SHOOTING OF DR. VERWOERD. 
a een eae am so ane seoet fo set | man, said to be Mr. David Pratt, went up to him as though to speak 
| with him and shot him twice in the face. eye any a pe 
eyes of Mrs. Verwoerd. Dr. Verwoerd was taken to hospital, where his 
condition was said to be satisfactory. Public reaction has been unanimous 
in condemning the shooting. The would-be gunman is said to be mentally 
unbalanced. Dr. Verwoerd was taken to Pretoria. 
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PROJECTED CHANNEL 
BRIDGE: AN ARTIST'S 
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OFF HAWAII. FIRING A REGULUS I MISSILE FROM ITS DECK: THE U.S. NUCLEAR SUBMARINE MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. FROM LONDON TO MOSCOW IN THREE-AND-A-HALF HOURS: 
HALIBUT. THE REGULUS I, HERE FITTED WITH JATO BOOSTERS, IS DESCRIBED AS A SIMPLE PASSENGERS ALIGHTING FROM A B.E.A. COMET 4B, AFTER ITS INAUGURAL 1600-MILE 
SUBSONIC “ FLYING BOMB” TYPE OF MISSILE. FLIGHT ON APRIL 2. THE SERVICE WILL BE TWICE-WEEKLY. 


LANDAU, WEST GERMANY. NO MORE WASHING! WORKMEN DRILLING HOLES PRIOR FLORIDA, U.S.A. A CAR POWERED BY THIRTY-SIX 2-VOLT BATTERIES: THE NEW 
TO BLASTING PILL-BOXES ON THE ONCE-FAMOUS SIEGFRIED LINE. ELECTRIC HENNEY KILOWATT, WHICH HAS THE BODY OF THE RENAULT DAUPHINE. 
The last remains of Hitler’s celebrated Siegfried Line, his ““ West Walt’ of defence built before | The Henney Kilowatt, in which the more usual motive power is dispensed with, © 
the Second World War, will have been removed in a few years. For the last year demolition | be driven, with batteries fully charged, 40 to 60 miles a day at a speed of 35 m.p.h. 
squads have been levelling the pill-boxes, of which there are about 300. “ Tentative” industrial orders for 76 have con oe. 


an 
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HEIDELBERG, WEST GERMANY. A BANK WITH MANY EYES: NEARING COM- 

PLETION, AND HERE BEING CLE NED, IS A REMARKABLE ADDITION TO THE CITY CENTRE. 

At G8 Games cup eGR Otek: Gis wan 0 tanfinggince fer Gying conus wr 0 pute: 

ground for tin helmets. It is, in fact, the unusual skylight roof of a new bank, which 
allows daylight to flood into the central hall. 
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FLOODED YARD AT —— 





C45. 2x a eee eer ey 2 ad 
A GALLANT PRIVATE BATTLE AGAINST THE SWOLLEN MISSISSIPPI, OROS DAM, BRAZIL. AFTER THE EVACUATION 
AS THE WATERS CONTINUE TO RISE MENACINGLY. ; CASCADING OVER THE TOP OF THE 80-FT. 
i Hundreds of thousands of people are feared to have been tra 
by swirling flood-water when the Oros Dam, in north-east Brazil, 
month. Inhabitants of the Jaguaribe Valley had 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
















A FAVOURITE parlour game question used to 

be, and for all I know still is, “ If you were 
wrecked on a desert island and knew deliverance 
could not reach you for a whole month what book 
or books would you choose 
to read?’’ and the victim 
would reply according to 
his lights or to what he 
imagined would amuse the 
audience—the Bible or 
Shakespeare or Mr. Wode- 
house or “ Ruff’s Guide 
to the Turf.’’ A new 
candidate for desert island 
honours has now been 
published, R. H. Wilenski’s 
two volumes, “ Flemish 
Painters,’ and I say this 
in all seriousness. The 
makers of dictionaries have 
an advantage over mere 
authors; the latter need 
imagination and style, the 
former patience and 
scholarship. All diction- 
aries are fascinating by 
reason of their subject 
matter; he is, for example, 
a fine rugged character 
who, having picked up a 
dictionary—even a pocket 
edition—to help himself 
out with a more than 
usually exasperating cross- 
word, can put it down again 
without browsing on 
further. 


But “ Flemish Painters" 
does a great deal more than 
provide one with lists of 
names, details of lives and 
illustrations of paintings. 
It does all this and pays out 
an unexpected bonus. 
A good half of the first 
volume consists of a 
historical survey beginning 
in 1419 and continuing 
down to 1830 in which the activities of hundreds of 
painters, great and small, are related to the political 
events of theirday. This formidable task has been 
carried out in a most ingenious manner—a series of 
staccato sentences in which the names of painters 
appear in heavier type. Read aloud, the narrative 
sounds like a succession of drum-beats; visually, 
the pages are saved from monotony by the 
emphasis given to the names. Some may argue 
that the relationship between political, economic, 
religious and artistic events could be better ex- 
pressed by means of four parallel vertical columns 
in which everything would be set down, side by 
side, year by year. Such a method would, of 
course, provide the dry bones of fact; it would 
not allow the author room for manceuvre. I use 
the word author deliberately because while the 
ordinary dictionary is put together by a compiler, 
the commentary here is by a man who can use 
an ironic astringent pen, and can weave his way 
through a maze of intrigue and cruelty and 
idealism in the most fascinating manner. 


It so happened that just as these two volumes 
reached me, a painting from the Van Aalst Collec- 
tion, by David Teniers, was to be seen at Christie’s, 
showing the painter and his patron, the Archduke 
Leopold, Governor-General of the Netherlands 
between 1647 and 1655, surrounded by paintings 
and seated at a table, examining a cameo, while 
in the centre a monkey, watched by a dog, is 
playing with a piece of fruit. The Archduke was 
almost as great a collector of both contemporary 
and ancient works of art as our Charles I; and as 
the only way, as far as I know, to give anything 
like a fair account of a work of this kind is to 
choose a subject haphazard and see what the book 
makes of it, I turned to what Wilenski has to say 
on the matter. He devotes two rewarding pages 


“TRIO OF MUSICIAN LADIES,” BY THE FEMALE HALF-LENGTHS MASTER, 

PROBABLY OF THE 16TH-CENTURY FLEMISH SCHOOL. SEVERAL MUSEUMS 

POSSESS WORKS WHICH ARE SOMETIMES CLAIMED TO BE BY THE SAME 
FLEMISH ARTIST. (Vienna, Harrach.) 


and three illustrations to the Archduke’s activities 
and crams in a stimulating amount of detail. For 
example, that he commissioned pictures from 
some sixty-five artists active in Belgium in his 
day; all this in addition to his enthusiasm for the 
art of the past, both of the Netherlands and of 
Italy, so that ‘‘ when he left the Netherlands he 
had not only five hundred and seventeen Italian 
pictures but also nearly nine hundred Flemish 









































pictures, many of which Teniers 
would have copied for engravers if 
the Archduke had not taken them 
with the others to Vienna.’’ Teniers 
was both his Court painter and the 
curator of his picture gallery—and 
then comes the odd little circum- 
stance of Teniers applying to 
Philip IV of Spain for a title of 
nobility and being told that any 
selling of pictures—his own or other 
people’s—must be renounced as a 
condition. 


These paintings of paintings by 
Teniers and others—e.g., Frans 
Francken III and Hans Jordaens III 
—if not masterpieces are social docu- 
ments of extraordinary interest, 
evidence of the pride taken in the 
acquisition of ‘works of art by 
bourgeois as well as nobleman, and 
of the decidedly Victorian notions 
everyone had as to their display. It 
was Clearly the ambition of the best 
people from the Archduke down- 
wards in the social scale to have every 
square inch of wall-space covered by a painting, 
so that the Archduke’s gallery and the prosperous 
if less palatial room of a subject looked like 
a patchwork quilt. There are also paintings 
of dealers’ galleries, and numerous references 
to their activities during the 1630’s and ‘40's; 
how the Seville dealer Van Immerseel bought 
many landscapes and religious paintings in 
1635 from various Flemish artists, how in the 
following year he met Teniers at Dover and 
ordered twelve religious subjects and a Brouwer 
pastiche. Then there is the Antwerp dealer 


“MAJESTIC CONTRIBUTION ’’* 


William Forchoudt, who received orders from his 
partner in Vienna for pictures by Brouwer ang 
also for copies after Rubens, for landscapes ang 
for 2000 small pictures of unnamed subjects op 
parchment; in 1638 he paid an artist in cash, beer 
and cheese for a group of paintings and in 1639 
he bought large numbers of battle pieces, sieges 
and hunting scenes from another dealer. As for 
Rubens himself, his house in Antwerp and the 
Chateau de Steen contained about eighty of his 
own paintings, ten of which were bought by 
Philip IV, and his own copies of works by Titian 
and others. In addition was his huge collection of 
paintings by his predecessors and contemporaries, 
among them no fewer than sixteen by Brouwer. 


Surely artists and dealers never had it so good. 
To most of us Flemish painting ends with the 
17th century, but Mr. Wilenski, to all outward 
appearances imperturbable, continues throughout 
the next 130 years as if the artists of that time 
were of any consequence. By 1707, he tells us, 
Rubens’ palatial house in Antwerp was rented by 
the dealer Forchoudt (I presume the son or grand- 
son of the Forchoudt who was so active in the 
1630's), whose Vienna branch was selling Flemish 
pictures and tapestries after designs by Teniers to 
Prince Adam von Liechtenstein and complaining 
that he bargained about prices; and then there 
follows a bewildering succession of names— 
hundreds of them, some of them fairly familiar 
from auction catalogues, others like Peter Tille- 
mans and David de Heem, who sought their 
fortune in England; yet others who are heard of as 
working in Spain, in Austria, in Paris and the cities 
of Germany, as well as in Rome. 


Once again I try te catch Mr. Wilenski out in 
some sin of omission or commission; would he, by 
any chance, have forgotten dear Pierre Joseph 
Redouté, painter of flowers and particularly of 
roses, whose whole working life was spent in 
France, who was born at St. Hubert, in the Ardennes, 
in 1759 and died in Paris in 1840? Of course not, 
there he is, and not only Pierre Joseph but the 
four other members of the family, all of them 
painters—grandfather Jean Jacques, 1687-1752; 
his son Charles Joseph, 1715-1776; and Pierre 


“ DEER AND PORCUPINE,” BY P. F. DE HAMILTON (c. 1664-1750), WHO BELONGED TO 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL, ALTHOUGH HE WAS THE SON OF THE SCOTTISH STILL-LIFE 


PAINTER, JAMES HAMILTON. (Vienna, Kuasthist.) 


These two illustrations from “ Flemish Painters” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


Mezars. Faber and Faber, Lid. 


Joseph’s two brothers who also made their homes 
in France. There are goo reproductions of paint- 
ings in Vol. 2, and for once in a way one can whole- 
heartedly agree with the publisher’s words on 
the inside of the dust-cover, when they confidently 
offer the two books as “a majestic: contribution 
to art history.’’ They are the result of the labours 
of twelve years—and what a monument to be 
proud of! 


* “ Flemish Painters, 1430-1830." By R. H. Wilenski. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. (Faber; 12 guineas.) 
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FINE FRENCH PAINTINGS: THE ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION AT TOOTH’S. 


ve. s 
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“ PORTE FLANQUEE DE DEUX GROS PILIERS,” BY J. B. C. COROT (1796-1875); AN EARLY WORK, 


1825, IN WHICH HIS LATER STYLE IS ALREADY APPARENT. (Oil on canvas: 9 by 14} ins.) 


The “ Paris-Londres "’ exhibition, consisting of twenty-six pictures mainly acquired 


“ROME,” BY H. HARPIGNIES (1819-1916): AN UNCHARACTERISTIC EARLY WORK, 
¢. 1960, FROM THE CURRENT EXHIBITION AT TOOTH’S. (Water-colour: 26} by 21 ins.) 
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“LE VIEUX MOULIN, LES ANDELYS,” BY M. MAUFRA (1861-1918): PAINTED IN 1902, RATHER 


IN THE MANNER OF CAMILLE PISSARRO. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 26 ins.) 


Continued.| looking at them for the first time. How many people, for 
e » would guess Toulouse-Lautrec on seeing the Valtat 
illustrated here? Both the Maufra and the Lebourg, too, might be taken 
to be by more celebrated Impressionists, while a delicate drawing of a 
dancer doing her hair, not shown here, looks very like a Degas but is i 


ths, remains open until April 30 at Arthur Tooth and Sons, 
It will be specially enlightening to those who have firm ideas 


about the styles of various artists, for in this exhibition some of the most interesting 
pictures are, in fact, by more minor painters than one might think on [Continued below. 


“ FEMME AU MOULIN ROUGE,” BY L. VALTAT (1869-1952); PAINTED BY THIS ENIGMATIC 
ARTIST IN 1902—REMINISCENT OF LAUTREC. (Oi on canvas: 18 by 21} ins.) 


fact the work of Berthe Morisot. Among other pictures not illustrated 
are two rich and fine Segonzacs, a Marquet seascape of much charm, a 
small Lépine, two further Valtats, two good Guillaumins, an interesting 
Utrillo of 1908, a Dufy study of a nude and two rapid and charming 
jokes in pastel by Picasso, produced last year. 
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O* the morning after 5. Talking 
About Jerusalem "’ had opened at 
the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, a newspaper 
headline read: “‘ Arnold Wesker Winds Up His 
Trilogy.”” In one sense, yes. In another, I would 
say sadly that Mr. Wesket had allowed his trilogy 
to run down. Certainly, after the morning 





FROM “THE NAMING OF MURDERERS’ ROCK,” AT THE ROYAL COURT, A PLAY BASED ON 
REAL TRIAL IN 19TH-CENTURY NEW ZEALAND: POLICE OFFICERS RESTRAINING ONE 


g> 


THE ACCUSED MURDERERS, KELLY (COLIN BLAKELY). 


promise of “ Chicken Soup With Barley "’ and the 
high noon of “ Roots,”’ this is sorrewful indeed. 
The action of the play may cover thirteen years; 
but for some watchers and listeners the clock has 
stopped: one can only implore Mr. Wesker to 
wind it up again, and soon. 


He set out in the first place to express various 
aspects of Socialism through the lives of a Jewish 
family. “‘ Chicken Soup With Barley,’ the first 
instalment, was steady and clear. ‘‘ Roots,’’ much 
the best of the three plays, depended upon the 
ideas of one of the young men of the Kahn family, 
Ronnie. Though he did not appear on the stage, 
his influence on the Norfolk girl, Beatie Bryant, 
when she was a London waitress, had shown her 
how to think for herself. (All who remember 
“* Roots "’ will remember tle excitement of the 
last scene as Joan Plowright’ acted it.) Still, the 
family link in ‘‘ Roots’ was extremely slender. 
Now in “I’m Talking About Jerusalem’ Mr. 
Wesker returns to the family, tothe decision of 
Dave and his wife-Ada to carry out an experiment 
in a form of William Morris socialism in remoter 
Norfolk. The City of the first play enters the 
Country of the second play; alas, the mingling 
does not succeed. 


Mr. Wesker is a sincere, warm-hearted drama- 
tist; but those qualities alone cannot sustain us 
in the theatre, and the new piece dwindles away 
into tedium. The dramatist likes nothing better 
than to get his people debating, and debates are 


THE OTHER ACCUSED ARE 
(L. TO R) BURGESS (KENNETH MACKINTOSH) AND LEVY (ARNOLD YARROW). 


MAKING AN END. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


all those Fates that watch over dramatists, 
that Mr. Wesker was saved from inserting 
him into “ Roots."’ Though George Pensotti, at 
the Belgrade, worked hard with him from first 
flourish to final exit,-it had to be a losing fight. 
I am sorry about this trailing end to the trilogy: 
we can hope only that Mr. Wesker will stiffen it 
before it reappears, as we 
are told it is to reappear, in 
sequence with the other plays. 
No trouble with them ; but the 
end ought to crown all. . . . 


For a moment I go back 


Drama Lene ans of New 
Zealand, I was curiously im- 

daneek at once by a 
long play entitled “The 


cr in the round, and he had 
taken extraordinary pains to 
document his facts and to 
establish his scene in the 
New Zealand of ninety years 
before. 


In theend, the pi more 
of a murder-trial document 
than a play and yet clearly a 
work with possibilities—took 
second prize. I felt then that 
it needed more trimming, more selection; but, over 
all, I thought of it as a director’s play: a script 
that imagination and sharp acting might turn 
from an impressive and un- 
common document into a 
theatrical experience. And 
now, after this lapse of time, 
the experience has 
Frederick Bland’s The 
Naming of Murderers’ 
Rock ""—a title—is in 
performance at the Royal 
Court. 


It has the direction and 
the steady acting it deserves; 
parts of it do form a shivering 
experience. If we put ourselves 
for one minute in the places 
of the trapped bushrangers on 
trial, men who listen to the 
inexorable processes of the 


court, we must feel ourselves 
the cold dew of terror. As it 
comes out in the theatre, the 
play is now not so much a 
document of a strange and 
horrifying trial as a cry against 
capital punishment. Hence 
the emphasis upon the last 


MRS. SPANNER (TUCKER McGUIRE) TELLING TOMMY (ROBERT DUVALL) THAT HER SON HAS 
BEEN ASKING FOR HIM, WHILE MOLLY (PAULINE TAYLOR) LOOKS ON: A SCENE FROM THE 
ARTS THEATRE PRODUCTION “THE ADMIRATION OF LIFE.” (Photograph by Angus McBee) 





still be trimmed, has, I feel, the nightmare 
effect recalled from the script. A line from 
“* Macbeth " was in my mind three years aro, andj 
stays after the Court production, “Come jj 
shadows, so depart.’’ This trial in the High Cy 
of Nelson, with its contradictions and dubiet; 
passions and formulz, reaches us like a terrify; 
shadow show from a world of nearly a century g 


Set by Motley and directed by John Bip 
Mr. Bland’s play has had every chance, and ther 


Blakely, the first as the most voluble of the tj 
men, the second illiterate and stumbling 
Mackintosh is an actor of range: I think at 
of his Jekyll-and-Hyde in the best treatment of 
day, Lance Sieveking’s; of his old Beau in ¢j 
musical version of “‘ School,”’ and now of Bur 


draft three years ago seems now to be justified, 


It is never easy to judge a play from its sex 
but, without being over -com . te 
whether had I seen the script of “ The Admi 
of Life” (Arts), it would have cried aloud | 








apt to begin at any time, and for no special grim ritual on the execu- 
theatrical reason. In effect, ‘‘ I’m Talking About tion morning. I felt that this was too painful: way with her, her sad little affair with an e- 
Jerusalem " talks itself off the stage: it lasted on the play could well stop after the passing of | ceedingly independent youth, and her presence 
the first night for three hours, and Mr. Wesker sentence, and imagination. would do the rest. at the death-bed of a tubercular child: a scene that MARCHE 
should look at it again with a very sharp pencil. But much of the remainder of the piece, though might have been lacerating if it were not so oddly 
The craftsman’s experiment in Norfolk fails: it it does not succeed fully in performance and could and diffusely written. 
has never been of much dramatic interest. : The ef 
Though we ~y - po he honesty for : I have seldom known a play that Aparth 
one moment, i ical content is OUR CRITIC’S FIRST- OURN. struggled more intensely to say something intrans 
surprisingly small. Se ee 3 a. without getting it out. All the while | The wi 
: WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS" (Old Vic).—Peter Potter's production hoped that towards the end the author worker 
Tam afraid that for once the playing d Gente ae eee tea . Maggie Smith, Donald might share in the sudden freedom of The fix 
did not help. Here I must except Cherry and Fay Compton are in the cast. (April 12.) Beatie. Bryant at the climax of Mr from ¢ 
Morris and Alan Howard as the two leaders “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—The second Wesker’s “ Roots.” But nothing happened where 
of the Norfolk experiment. Throughout, Festival play: Michael 's production, with Dorothy Tutin's Portia and to her, or to us (I had better say “to their 1 
they acted with unshaken earnestness. a ane 12.) ? me”). Another play had run down. Justic 
Others in the company were off form, and ~ se = ua Dickens's novel 4 0 new Pauline Taylor, as poor Molly, acted with as to 
no one had the right expansive assurance ye tg R SCANDAL" (Birmingham Repertory):—Sheridan's so much spirit that it would be agreeable leader: 
for the Jewish idiom. One of the comedy directed by Margaret Webster. (April 13.) so-snnet, Ste agnia tn. a. Gert Gant, ode Durba 
most trying parts in “ Jerusalem” is “THE AGES OF MAN” (Haymarket).—Sir John Gielgud’s Shakespeare an actable chance. She and Miss Mortis They 2 
the talkative Ronnie. At Coventry the recital. ‘(April 13.) (at the Belgrade) have been the week's 
other night I found myself thanking heroi 
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INTERCEPTING SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF AFRICANS WHO MARCHED IN PROTEST FROM CATO KANOR 
TO DURBAN: A SARACEN ARMOURED CAR AND A TRUCK. 
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MARCHING TO THE PRISON WHERE THEIR LEADERS WERE HELD: A CROWD OF AFRICAN MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN CARRYING STICKS IN A SUBURB OF DURBAN ON APRIL |. 








the 
of the system to Africans. South African business 
leaders are getting anxious at the cost of the crisis. A large hostel in Lamontville, 
Durban, was in a state of siege for three days until the police reopened it on April 6. 
They arrested 300 said to be intimidators. There have been constant complaints alleging 
unnecessary violence on the part of the police in dealing with crowds. 


, Mr. 
as to emphasise 


A MALAYAN ROYAL FUNERAL. 


The Paramount Ruler of Malaya, Tunku Sir Abdul Rahman, 

whose death on April 1, at the age of sixty-four, was reported in 

@ previous issue, was buried with full Moslem rites on April 5; at 

the ancient Royal mausoleum in Sri Menanti. The service was 

in a heavy downpour by 50,000 people and marked the 

five days of ceremony since the Ruler’s death. Before the 

place, Tunku Laksamana Munawir, the late ruler's 

twenty-eight, was elected his successor as ruler 

of the State of Negri Sembilan. The new Paramount Ruler is 

to be chosen from among nine sultans on the termination of the 

jal mourning period of forty-four days. The late ruler was 

elected as Yang di-Pertuan Agong (Head of State) in the Federation 
of Malaya in August 1957 and became King a month later. 


WITH VIGIL BEING CARRIED OUT BY OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION ARMED 
FORCES, AND POLICE: THE LYING-IN-STATE OF TUNKU SIR ABDUL RAHMAN 


THE COFFIN OF THE LATE MONARCH SEING DRAWN BY A DETACHMENT OF THE 
MALAYAN NAVY ALONG VICTORY AVENUE, KUALA LUMPUR. 


THE COFFIN, DRAPED WITH THE FEDERATION FLAG, AND BORNE BY MEN OF 
THE STH BATTALION, ROYAL MALAY REGIMENT, BEING TAKEN TO THE BANQUET 
HALL FOR THE LYING-IN-STATE 
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qeves years ago on my preliminary—and, 
I fervently hope, not my last—trip to New 
York, I spent one of my first enchanted evenings 
seeing Cole Porter’s “ Can-Can” on Broadway. 
My faithful diary remarks: “ This turned out to 
be an adequate musical about Paris in 1893, with 
(it is almost a relief to say) no suggestion of either 
Toulouse-Lautrec or Offenbach, and with delicious 
costumes and dancing and a deal of delicious 
pointed lyrics and tunes by that unstaled old 
master, Cole Porter.” 


In other words, I thought then—and continue 
to think now after seeing the splendiferous film- 
version—that ‘‘ Can-Can ”’ is not in the least like 
Paris in the ‘nineties vut rather the work—a little 
perfunctory but never stale—of an American 
gnome of genius who always has loved, and always 

will love, Paris—‘ in the winter when it drizzles ” 
no less than “in the summer when it sizzles.” 
In the film that particular ditty, ‘ I Love Paris,” 
is elaborated into the score of a prolonged and 
not particularly tasteful ballet on the subject of 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, which we 
willingly tolerate because the film’s entrancing 
heroine, Shirley MacLaine, is dancing the part 
of Eve. 


Other aids to enjoyment are provided by Louis 
Jourdan as the young judge who has the heroine's 
premises raided by the police (to stop this insidious 
new dance-number called “‘ Can-Can ’’); by Frank 
Sinatra as the playboyish lawyer who defends her; 
and by Maurice Chevalier as the doyen of all the 
Parisian playboys who ever were. All three are 
at their best ; but it might have dawned on the 
makers of this film that the of MM. 
Chevalier and Jourdan (who were both in “ Gigi ’’) 
was absolutely bound to make us think of that 
deliciously and genuinely Gallic film and start insti- 
tuting comparisons. The lyrics and the music (both 
by Cole Porter) and the charm and skill of Miss 
MacLaine stand up to the comparison; the rest— 


FROM “THE LAST ANGRY MAN”: 


especially thesettings and ce clothes ang the general 
attempts at “ Frenchness”’ liapses under it. 


This film of * Can-Can,” by the way, has been 

made—like the current ‘‘ Oklahoma !” 

by something called the 
. Which means that everything 

is at least twice as large and twice as loud 

as life. This is all very well and, indeed, 

quite exhilarating if one sits far enough 


TODD-AO 


away. But circumstances beyond my 
control—it happened to be Boat Race 
night in Victoria—obliged me to accept 
the last available seat in the cinema, and 
this seat was in the middle of the third 
row from the front. The immediate and, 
indeed, lasting effect is that the actors 
are colossal; and one not only notes, but 
goes on noting, irrelevant but glaring 
facts—such as, that Mr. Sinatra has a 


DR. SAM ABELMAN (PAUL MUNI) IN A 
TEST OF STRENGTH WITH JOSH QUINCY (BILLY DEE WILLIAMS). THIS FILM 
WAS CHOSEN FOR THE ROYAL FILM PERFORMANCE. (COLUMBIA CINEMA.) 


film — but 
as distinct from the gaudy Technicolor—called 
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AMERI-CAN-CAN. 
By ALAN DENT. 


mole on the bridge of his nose, that there is 
something undeniably mechanical about Mr. 
Chevalier’s ageless smile, that Mr. Jourdan’s 
wrists are extraordi hirsute, and that the 
countless freckles on Miss MacLaine’s shapely 
shoulders are each as big as your eye. But all 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 





and ditties of 
“Can-Can”’ and 
Miss MacLaine’s 
witty i 

and prancing, 
and I should 
enjoy these 


mile further 
away. It has 
been directed 


Very much 
more French in 
all ways is 
another coloured 

in the prettiest Eastman colour 


“The Green Mare’s Nest,”’ a bucolic tale directed 


“WHEN COMEDY WAS KING” (Fox; Generally Released, April 4).— 
Well-strung scenes from the best films of some old-time film comedians— 
Se eee nae a Always funny and sometimes 


CINEMA. 


by Claude Autant-Lara. This happens in and 
around a farmyard in an u part of rural 
France, and it is a tale of a feud between two rustic 
families in and around 1870. It is a not vy 
deadly feud, rape rather than slaughter being 
the principal aim of the contestants. There ig 
also an insistence—which many will find quite 
nauseatingly frank—on the similarity in morals 
(or the lack of them) between the domestic 
animals and the humans who keep them. But 
in spite of this insistence (rather than because 
of it) the film is tolerable and even enjoyable, 
because it contains M. Bourvil (a most agreeable 
comedian) as one of the feud-wagers, and some 
delightful pastoral scenes in harvest-time in what 
I guess, probably wrongly, to be Normandy. 
This setting makes me wonder, by no means 
for the first time, why French film-makers do 
not turn far oftener to the stories—both the 
bucolic and the civilised—of Guy de Maupassant, 
in what is obviously becoming a quite frantic 
search for filmable stories. It is impossible 
to recall more than half-a-dozen films with 
a Maupassant basis. Yet there exist more 
than twenty-five volumes of short stories alone, 
in this masterly story-teller’s complete works. 
I own a complete set and often read in it 
with relish. 


Another American film, “The Last Angry 
Man,” is chiefly important because it brings back 
Paul Muni to the screen after a very long absence 

en we were to think it had lost 
him for good. The film itself is a bit of an 
oddity—with a title that hardly seems to belong 

to it and an ending that is unhappy in every 
sense of the word. Mr. Muni plays—and, of course, 
ys -—a little old Jewish doctor 
in Brooklyn who is so utterly dedicated to his 
general practice that he can hardly be persuaded 


AN IMPASSIONED SCENE FROM THE TODD-AO, TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX “CAN-CAN,” TAKER 
FROM THE COLE PORTER MUSICAL. THIS SPECTACULAR FILM STARS FRANK SINATRA, SHIRLEY 
MACLAINE, LOUIS JOURDAN AND MAURICE CHEVALIER. 


to take part in a TV programme showing how 
doctors like himself get through their day’s and 
their night’s work. For some part of the time the 
film seems bent on satirising the methods 
of TV advertising. But Mr. Muni’s 
wonderfully “ lived ” little doctor keeps on 
baffling and blunting these satirical atten- 
tions with his realistic and unabashedly 
sentimental little man who cannot for 
a moment think of allowing personal 
profit—or even the promise of a new 
house and a new surgery—to come 
between him and the tending of his 
patients. The film is hardly worthy 
of the actor. But, truth to tell, the 
part is hardly worthy of him either. 
When a film comes to be made of 
the life .of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, here 
is the actor ready to hand. 
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NOT SUN-BATHERS BUT GODDESSES RECLINING—THE BRONZE BEING INTRINSIC, NOT ACQUIRED. 


If these three pleasing figures were looked at with the cold eye of reason, charming Nereids dry their hair, apply the strigil and pour on their limbs 
they would, no doubt, be easily identified as elements of some frivolous the perfumed oil—no matter how awkward the position, how defiant of gravity 
Baroque fountain, dismantled for cleaning and repair and suitably cushioned (in both senses), and how persistent the presence of those scallop shells. 
with straw in the stone-flagged workshop. But the cold eye of reason is Art and the artist crystallise a perfect moment, the Ministry of Works 


singularly out of place in so frolic an accidental fancy—so light-hearted a or some such conscientious body—upsets it, but beauty cheerfully persisis 
Comment on the Attic pastoral of Keats’ “‘ Grecian Urn.” For ever will these and “the moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep.” 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


that it soon sank into the backgroun of their 
thoughts. The beams were no mo > than g 
penny-whistle overture, soon to bx 1rowned 
in the crashing chords of the mi,), ity one 
man orchestra on which the Crown 7 
That orchestra a dance » 
scored and conducted with diabolic | it 


AAAS Seren i 





comfort, though 
fallen below it. . Stamper’s own 
account of his childhood, in So Lone Aco, 


contains no anger at all, but much love, for his 
was a happy family, and his recollections—which 
go back to a very early age—are mostly of the 
robust delight which even the poor seemed to 
take in 4ife at that period. He writes of himself 
with an amused detachment. As a child he 
seemed, in of unusual intelligence, to have 
aa all leap och Gn cater Aeomtone. He 
does not ignore or gloss over the less pleasant side 
of life—the filthy sanitary arrangements before 
the W. got into W.C.; the savage beatings which 
children had to endure at school (though could 
they have been less savage—or less unfair—than I 
remember at my preparatory school ?); the rough 
food and clothing; the ever-present threat of the 
wnshop—but he takes all these things for 
vented, tnd dete net allow them to overshadow 
all tha‘ j 


Giving 
workriien money for not working 

It was a new idea, to -. He of that date: 
an a man should receive money without working for 


him with some dignity. With 


has come true 
—and then some. But as comfort has increased, 
so has anger, and the ability to enjoy life which 
Mr. Stamper acquired so young and in such 


—of to-day. There is so obvious a moral here that 
it need not be underlined. 

The background to the present Earl Baldwin's 
life was very different, but in writing of THz 
MACDONALD Sisters he makes the valid point 
that four of them made marriages of consequence; 
“ not because they allied themselves with men of 
wealth or noble birth, or with men already noted 
in the world, for they did not; but because, poor 
and unknown daughters of a Methodist minister, 


and became the mother of Stanley, the famous 

Prime Minister, and so grandmother of the author 

of this book; while the fourth marvied a Mr. 

Kipling and became the mother of Rudyard. The 

family tree glitters with other bright stars, such 
Ww 


taken place in America, 
where freedom and equality have become realities. 
As leaders in this revolution he quotes the names 
of the economist Henry Charles Carey; the 
industrialist Henry Ford; and Samuel Gompers, 
founder of the American Federation of Labour. 
“In the economic and social realms,” writes 
Fr. Bruckberger, ‘ America has unquestionably 
emerged from capitalism, without ever having had 
recourse to witchcraft or magic, without having 
confused economics with literary myth, the drama 





Fr. Fr. Brackberger certainly seems to have established 
his 

My friend Mr. has, with 
great assiduity and ability, carved out for himself 
a unique position as the relator of great trials of 
the past. That is fair enough, because a trial, 
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the twelve points he requires 

before the end of the he twenty- four games a — 
every trial, he 
pO greater one t > tire towards the on 

ying against Tal is pees Oe because 

the combinative tr Tal hardly 
ever eases in his fight for the initiative and, more 
over, plays at such amazing speed as to upset his 
opponents’ habitual rhythm, allowing them much 
less time between their own successive moves than 











jally in the criminal courts, and more especi- 
- when murder is involved, is always dramatic, 
sobean tely ener enndhaseh w>ediiens just as the 
best plays can be revived decade after decade. So 
I welcome THE MuRDER AND THE TRIAL, in which 
Mr. Lustgarten revives for us the trials of Edith 
Thompson, Steinie Morrison, Tony Mancini, and 
others. But may an old friend venture a criticism 
of Mr. Lustgarten’s style, which seems to me to 
have deteriorated at least a trifle. Listen to this: 
It would be foolish, then, to set at naught the 
evidence of the beams, since we cannot be sure that 
the jury did likewise. But one may justifiably guess 


ite unnecessary. 
fg men em te @ Mice 
little book about Six Great PLAYWRIGHTS from 
Sophocles to Shaw, but I am not quite sure w 
he has written it. 


cane of as as an ae iS Quite 
useful, and Mr. de Sélincourt writes soberly and 
well. 

Distinguished is also, I think, the right word 
for C. P. Snow’s novel, THz AFFair. This is the 


a = of a rege unattractive Fellow of af 


But doubts are raised about who, in 
fact, committed the forgery. A fairly well-wom 
theme, one may think, and it is no wonder that 
the author chose a title reminiscent of L’Affain 
Dreyfus. But this is a book which depends on 
extremely subtle character-drawing, and here 
Cc. B. Snow is a master. It is, as his numerous 
fans will like to know, a “‘ Lewis Eliot ” book. 

From this realism I plunged back into fantasy, 
Victor Valentine has written in CurE ror Deats, 
a horrifying story of a man who finds a method 
of not only arresting the decay of human tissue, 
but actually of restoring it, so that the old can be 
“ reproduced ” as young men and women at the 
threshold of maturity. Perhaps I liked the book 
because it seemed to me to have just the right 
balance of moral ideas, the original human bei 
with all their obvious faults, being so much nicer 
than the “ reproes.” The end is dramatic, but by 
the time you reach it, you will have become con- 
ditioned to the author's fantasy, and you will be 
able to take it. 

If you like Mr. Gerald Kersh, you will certainly 
enjoy, as I did, his new collection of short stories, 
Tue Ucry Face or Love. The best of these, 
perhaps, is that called Prophet Without Honour, 
about a drunken journalist, but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning also Ow est The Corpse De 
Ma Tante ? 

Mr. Julian Fane must excuse me if I query 
whether his name is real or assumed. Anyway, 
it exactly fits his very short book A Letrtzr, 
analysing an emotional and artistic crisis. I am 
afraid that I found this work precious—but | 
must acknowledge that Mr. Fane has captivated 
a large number of most distinguished critics, 9 
that I offer my personal conclusion with becoming 
diffidence. 


In 1958, a party of British women undertook 
an expedition to the Himalayas. Their adventures, 
including an ascent to some 18,000 ft., are told in 
No Purpau 1n Papam, by Mrs. Antonia Deacock, 
who took part in the expedition. I had noted a 
specially interesting passage for quotation, but I 
cannot now find it, and since there is no index to 


help me, pray blame the publishers! But do not 
fail to read the book for yourselves. 
I wish I had more space to CaprTaln 


Coustgau’s UNDERWATER TREASURY, edited by 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau and James Dugan, which 
gives the whole history of underwater exploration 
in our day. A really thrilling nook. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH-LIV. 
KARACHI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PAKISTAN. 
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WITH GRIEG AS THE NEXT CHOICE: A MEETING OF THE MUSICAL SECTION OF THE SCHOOL ARTS SOCIETY IN THE ROOM OF A HOUSEMASTER, MR. J. L. PAPWORTH. 


In 1845 Sir Charles Napier annexed Sind as a province of British India, 
built the Mole at Karachi, then little more than a fishing village, and made 
a great harbour. The Grammar School was founded two years later by 
public subscription, with assistance from the Army and the Church, to 
educate the children of Europeans, especially those in Government service, 
and is the oldest school in Pakistan. That it moved to its present site, 
formefly the Mess House of H.M. 64th Regiment, was largely due to the 


efforts of Sir Bartle Frere, then Chairman of the Governors. The story of 
the School is one of steady expansion, serving the needs of an ever-growing 
city and province. In 1856 a Boarding House was established and by 
1865 there were 128 on the roll. By 1874 the buildings were proving quite 
inadequate, and in that year additions were made, but within twelve years 
the numbers had again increased, to 213. The School fell on hard times 
between 1897 and 1907, when numbers dwindled gradually [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs by Stanley D’ Souza. 
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| KARACHI GRAMMAR SCHOOL: Tv PI 





MORNING BREAK IN THE SHADY CLOISTERS. THE MASTERS SEEN HERE RELAXING BETWEEN LESsous 
MR. G. R. DOLMAN (RIGHT) AND MR. S. AWAN. 


THE MARCH-PAST OF HOUSES ON SPORTS DAY, WITH AIR MARSHAL ASGHAR KHAK, ¢. 
PAKISTAN AIR FORCE, TAKING THE SALUTE. 


mae. 
Biot Sc. ae 
TAKING REFRESHMENT IN A WELL-SHADED SPOT: THE TEA INTERVAL DURING A HOUSE CONCENTRATING ON THEIR TARGET: MEMBERS OF THE NAVAL CADET FORCE—THE ONLY ( 
CRICKET MATCH. OF ITS KIND IN PAKISTAN—AT MUSKETRY PRACTICE. 


to 77. mane, So Set efforts of a new Headmaster, | punished. When they said ‘‘ No,” he told them that they should be at ther 

, and the Governors, under the chairmanship of Sir Montagu We lessons. One of the boys replied, “‘ But, sir, it’s Saturday!" Mr. Maco 

i "the fortunes of the School. Some aes Canes Oe thought for a moment and then said, ‘‘ By Jove, so it is! I thought it 

in 914 and the boys moved to Somerset Barracks for several months Friday.” In 1923 Indians were also admitted to the School and numb 

the i i i | gradually rose to 360 by 1942. After the Second World War the School be! 
of fire when the sloop H.M.1.S. Hindustani mutinied in 

and fired five 4-in. shells which landed within 40 yards of # 

| . Fortunately, there were no casualties. The School’s centen#] 


Photo 
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STUDY OF THE ELEMENTS AND THEIR CONSTITUTION: A FIRST-YEAR CHEMISTRY CLASS BEING 


INSTRUCTED IN THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE SUBJECT BY MR. J. R. HANDPFORD. DISCUSSING QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR: A MEETING OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL, CONSISTING 
OF HEADMASTER, SECOND MASTER, HOUSEMASTERS AND PREFECTS. 
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BREASTING THE TAPE: THE FINISH OF THE UNDER-16 100 YARDS SPRINT, WITH NO. 12 A GOOD WINWER. 
THE SCHOOL HAS A FINE RECORD IN ATHLETICS. LEARNING HOW TO DISSECT THE RABBIT: A FIRST-YEAR BIOLOGY CLASS RECEIVING 
INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL ANATOMY BY MR. M. SIDDIQUI. 
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HOW TO CONTROL A GLIDER: ENTHUSIASTS OF THE SCHOOL AIR CADET FORCE WITH 
F/O. AKBAR, OF THE PAKISTANI AIR FORCE. 









at the: year coincided with the partition of the sub-continent of India, the birth of | wing containing senior classrooms, laboratories and a new library was opened 
" Macnee the new Dominion of Pakistan and the selection of Karachi as the federal | in 1955 by Sir George Constantine, Governor of Sind and Chairman of the 
ht it W8 9 capital. In the past eleven years Karachi has grown from a town of 300,000 | Governors. Although the School has now reached what the Governors con- 


numbes to a capital city of 1,750,000; a growth which has presented an unprecedented sider to be its maximum capacity, the demand for admissions is such that 
challenge to the Grammar School. However, the challenge was taken up by nearly 800 applications have to be refused every year. Great care has been 

Governors and the School has expanded from 400 to 900 during this taken to ensure that this rapid expansion has not lowered the standards of 
Period. A Junior School was opened in 1948 as a War Memorial to Old the School and classes are kept to a maximum of thirty. That this policy 
Grammarians who had fallen in the two World Wars; and an entirely new has been satisfactory is shown by the fact that in 1957 [Continued overleaf. 
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“ ALL MEN HAVE THEIR FAULTS: TOO MUCH MODESTY IS HIS”: A SCENE FROM A REHEARSAL 
OF GOLDSMITH’S “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


~ 


PRACTISING A NOBLE AND GRACEFUL ART: BOYS—UNDER THE EXPERT INSTRUCTION OF CAPTAIN 


R. TYMINSKI, VM., O.B.E., DS.C—LEARNING HOW TO USE FOILS. 


Continued.] fifty-one distinctions were obtained in the School Certificate. Boys 
are prepared for the Cambridge Oversea School and Higher School Certificates, 
and during the last four years there has been increasing specialisation in 
science. The Grammar School is the only school in Pakistan preparing can- 
didates for the Higher School Certificate in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology as well as the Arts subjects. Although the School has reached 
its maximum enrolment there will be further development in the sixth forms. 
At the moment, numbers there are 58, but additional classrooms and two 

t and is run on English 


Public School lines. Eighteen of the fifty staff are from the U.K., and boys 


Photographs by Stanley D'Souza. 


CHI GRAMMAR SCHOOL: SCENES AT THE OLDEST SCHOOL IN PAKISTAN 
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BOYS ENJOYING THEMSELVES BY DEMONSTRATING THEIR AQUATIC PROWESS. THE SCHOOL 
A FINE RECORD IN INTER-SCHOOL COMPETITIONS. 


A POPULAR ACTIVITY AT THE SCHOOL: A VIGOROUS BOUT DURING THE FINALS OF THE 
INTER-HOUSE BOXING COMPETITION. THE PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN PRESENTED THE TROPHIES. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AIR CADET FORCE ENGAGED IN AERO-MODELLING IN THE WELL-EOQU 
HOBBIES ROOM 


are prepared for entrance to both Pakistani and English universities. At 
present there are thirty-one Old Grammarians at universities in the Common- 
wealth. Among the School's activities are Cricket, Hockey, Athletics, Fencing, 
Dramatic Society, Arts Society, Debating Society and Scientific Society. If 
also supports an Air Cadet Force and a Naval Cadet Force (the latter being) 
the only one of its kind in Pakistan). The School was honoured by a visit {romt 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh during his tour of Pakistan in February last 
year. Although the majority of senior boys are now Pakistanis, there are also @ 
very considerable number from other countries, particularly from the Common-) 
wealth. As the cosmopolitan character of Karachi continues to increase, i 
is expected that this Commonwealth character of the School will remait 
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